necessities of life, for which purpose we will have to
produce those things which must be exported to pay
for necessary imports.

But after all, to-day, with more than half a million
men unemployed, we are producing for our people an
average standard of life still above the minimum. At
the same time we are spending one hundred pounds
per year for every man, woman and child of the
population on the means of conducting war. Apart
from relatively modest borrowings and sales of foreign
securities, we are doing all this out of our own pre&nt
resources.

Therefore as soon as the emergency jobs are behind
us we can choose between several alternatives. We may
increase our comforts and luxuries forthwith. Alterna-
tively we may embark upon the complete rebuilding,
replanning, and indeed re-siting, of our towns. Person-
ally I hope we will choose the latter course, even
though it may mean a fairly severe restriction on
luxuries for as much as fifteen or twenty years. We
cannot really hope to live the life of the twentieth
century in the towns of the nineteenth century.

After that we will again face alternatives. In one of
the notes at the end it will be shown that in the new
society the problem of re-training will present no diffi-
culties. We will be able to train those who were engaged
in rebuilding to give us luxuries in abundance never
known before. Alternatively we can use this released
force to shorten the working day, to shorten the working
week, or to increase the annual holidays,1

1 It is quite true that I have not here attempted to answer
those who say "This is all very well, but tell us in detail how the
whole thing wili work." I will refer to this question again in the
notes, and again in the Epilogue.